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TWO PHONETIC SHIFTS OCCURRING IN MANY ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES' 

By Truman MICHELSON 



I stated in the " Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences ", 4 : 404, that the inter- 
change of 6 before consonants, and aw before 
vowels, was universal in Fox. This it not quite 
accurate, for aw shifts to a, not 6, before cer- 
tain consonants. An examination has revealed 
that the same (or closely allied) shifts occur 
in many Algonquian languages. Specifically 
the languages in which I have thus iar been 
able to establish that the shifts take place are 
Fox, Kickapoo, Cree (see below), Montagnais 
(see below), Shawnee, Ojibwa, Algonkin, 
Potawatomi, Peoria, and Delaware. Since these 
shifts are shared by so many Algonquian lan- 
guages, and since these languages are in subs- 
tantial agreement in the shifts, it is clear that 
these changes must be very ancient, and presu- 
mably in their beginnings go back to the 
Algonquian parent-language. I have derived 
my examples, for Fox, from Jones's Texts 
(references by page and line) and my unpublish- 
ed texts, and notes in a few cases (for the 
principle differences between Jones's and my 
phonetics see p. 54 of this Journal) ; for Kic- 
kapoo, Jones's Tales (references by page and 
line) ; for Cree, Lacombe's grammar and dic- 
tionary ; for Montagnais, Lemoine's grammar 
and dictionary ; for Shawnee, Gatschet's manu- 
scripts in the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and my early Shawnee notes ; for Ojibwa, 
Baraga's grammar and dictionary and Jones's 
Texts, Volume I (references by page and line); 
for Algonkin, Cuoq's grammar and dictionary; 
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for Potawatomi, photostat copies of Gailland's 
dictionary ; for Peoria, Gatschet's manuscripts 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology ; for 
Delaware, Zeisberger's grammar. These sources 
are of greatly varying quality, not to speak 01 
quantity. Moreover, it has not been possible 
for me to control their phonetics in all cases : 
hence it is that I cannot formulate definite 
laws covering all the languages concerned. Nor 
do I claim to give exhaustive rules for even 
those languages with which I am tolerably 
familiar. It would be an easy matter to obtain 
full data in the field ; in the office, it means 
the reading of hundreds of pages of texts, 
without being sure of completeness. What I 
wish to do is to establish the shifts and give 
such rules as I can, in the hope that others 
will assist in gathering materials which will 
enable complete laws to be formulated, and 
especially to find out whether these same shifts 
occur in other Algonquian languages. The fol- 
lowing table shows the provisional results : 



Fox. 



Kickapoo . . . aw 
Shawnee . . . aw 



> obeforett,'£,/c[=<foj, 

y> w 

> a before g, k [= g], t 
j > before n, 'k, to 
\ > a before g 
\ > u, [= 0] before / 
I > a before g, k [= g] 

{ > ? 
Cree aw, dw [=aw] j > d [a] before t, k [=g] 

( tch 
Montagnais . u 

Ojibwa aw, dw [aw] 



1 >! 



> a [= d] before k 

> 5 before n, k (Fox 'k), 

d*, y, w 

> a before g, s, t, d 



2. Terminally ; Gull Lake dialect -dt' according to 
Michelson. 
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Algonkin . . . aw 
Potawatomi. cnu [aw] 

Peoria aw 

Delaware. . . aw 



> [=; 0] before n 

> a f= a] before g , t, d 

> ? 

> d [= a] before k [g] 

> before I 

> a [a\ before k [= k, 
not ^ ] 

> before / 

> a betore g 



It will be recalled that Shawnee, Peoria, and 
Delaware / corresponds to n ot the other dia- 
lects. I have not discussed the Cree examples 
that may be extracted from Horden's grammar, 
as I do not know how to interpret the forms 
(see pp. 153, 154, et seq. Note netoshetoivow 
but netoskelwak, etc.). 

FOX 

dneno'tawdtc 1 how she understood him 224. 5 , 
'agwi pwdwineno'tonAgwin"'' he will not fail 
to understand us, keneno' tdgundn""' he under- 
stands us ; netotawaw" 1 brougt this on him 

190.6, < d < tdtanawd d tc' ( how they treated him; 
d'i'cimenwitdtawiydguf by the kindess that 
ye have done me 180.13, 'd i tdtdnAgd wec how i 
treated you, agwi nAnacimydcitdiatiwdtciri they 

NEVER ILL-TREATED EACH OTHER 1 48. 3, 'd'Wtd- 
gOWa d tC i( HOW THEY WERE TREATED BY ; kicise- 

tdwiydgiif what ye have set for me 374.19, 
keki'cisetagundn""' he has set it for us, 
aneckisetotc' he spread it open 172.10; 
dnotawdtc' when he heard him 1 10.16, neteci- 
notagdpen" such is the rumor we have heard 

154.7, dnotdgdt? when she heard the news 
170.19 ; noddgdnitc' when he heard the news 
146.14, d'pydtcinotagusinilc 1 he was heard ap- 
proaching 156.22 ; ind'pyanutawdtc 1 when he 
came to him there 368.21, pydnutagutcini the 

ONE BY WHOM SHE WAS VISITED 154.2,5, pydtlU- 

tdgute" she was visited by 1 54. 10, wi'pydnu- 
tagog' [so read] they will be visited by 184.14, 
wdtcipydnutunAguw' [read -t6nAgcfu/\ why i came 
to visit you 178.10; d'kiciketeminawiwdtc' for 
they have pitied me 186.18, d'kicitcagihetemi- 



nawiwatc' they have all blessed me 184.7, 
iviheteminau'iyAn' that you will take pity on 
me 380.2, keketeminonep"'"' 1 bless you, nehetemi- 

liagOg' THEY HAVE BLESSED ME 376.8, ltlcitCdgi- 

ketcminagi/tc" after he had been blessed by 
all ; dnagiikawatc he met her 208.19, anAgis- 
kagutc he was met by 208.14, d ( pyatcinagishd- 
kuwatc they came to meet them [a passive in 
formation] 218.12 ; agwiydp* wlgetawitcini he 

NOT SO MUCH AS GAVE ME EVEN A REPLY 3 68. 1, 

d'pwdwiwlgetdgiitc' when he got no reply 
from him 366.24 ; neneskinawdw" i loathe him 
68.14, aneskinawAtc' for that you loathe him 
68.17,20, wdtcinesltinilndn 1 [read -ndnan'~] why i 

HATE THEE I4O.4; kene'cMw'tl™ 1 I HATE THEE, 

kene l ckindgundn na< he hates us ; a'kdske'tawatc 

SHE HEARD THEM 222.8, kd'cke'td'gu'st""" HE IS 

heard, ka'cke'tdg 1 ™"" he is heard by; keki'ci'ta'- 
wipen na ' ye made it for us, kekVci'to 'n ne< i made 
it for thee, neki'ci'tag kwn ' he made it forme, 
nek' ci'ta 'gundn na< he made it for us (exclusive); 
md'ki'tdgdwdt" if they made a sudden assault 
[contrast this with Cree (from Lacombe) mos- 
kistawew il fonce sur lui and Ojibwa (from 
Baraga) ninmdkitawa I rush upon him sudden- 
ly]. In the Algonquian sketch in the Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, part I, para- 
graph 34 I mentioned the use of -Amd- beside 
-Amaw-, -Amd- in the double object construc- 
tion. At the time I was unable to explain its use. 
It is now apparent that -amd- is simply due to 
the operation of phonetic law. An example from 
the sketch is nlwltamdgwa-md of course he 
will tell me it as contrasted with atvitAmdndn' 
1 tell it to thee, klvntAmawdw" thou wilt 
tell it to him. Other examples can be readily 
found in the sketch. It is probable that -fa- 
discussed in the same section is to be explained 
as being a phonetic reflex, and corresponds to 
-taw- before vowels, and -to- before certain 
consonants. [It may be observed that d'tota'utc 
how he had been treated 204. 14 is an error 
for a'totawutc as is dtotahutc how she was 
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TREATED 226.4; dtOta'O'VietC HOW HE WAS TREA- 
TED is an error for d'totawumetc] 

KICKAPOO 

[The discussion of variations (PAES 9 : 119- 
123) should be read to understand some of 
the forms cited below.] 

anenu'tawdtci he heard him 94.11, anenu- 
'tadlci he heard her vo.20, dneno' to' kiydtuge he 

PROBABLY HEARD THEE 74. 20, tvUdnenu' I dglltci 
THAT HE MIGHT BE HEARD BY 8.21 ; d' pydnutaatd 
HE CAME TO HIM 52.22, d'pyjnuldgUtci HE CAME 

to him [really a passive] ; imetdco'kaitcitcdi he 

TRULY TRIED TO RAPE ME 76. 1 1, tiemetdcd' kdgwa 

he is raping me 70.18; dme'kdgutci he was 
found 106.7 [contrast this with Fox dme'kazvatc' 
then she found him 160. 1 5] ; aucitawdteha HE 
made it for him 72.7, daci'totci he thought it 
out 94.3, nekici'tagwa he made it for me 
72. 17 [contrast -taw-, -'to-, -'td-^anagiskaatci 
he met him 18.13. 20.12, 26.13, 102.18, dtnyd- 
neskagulci they were made sick by 66.10 [con- 
trast -ska(w)a-, -ska-; Fox, Cree, Ojibwa, also 
support the variation : see pp. 301, 302, 303]; 
due'taatci then he killed him for him 8.6, 
kine'tone 1 will kill for you 8.5 ; witotauteha 
what should be done with him 40.4, wltoto- 
ndge we shall do for thee 42.14. 

SHAWNEE 

meteletamawcl'dshi she created for them, me- 
telctamako'li she created for him (really a pas- 
sive); ninat.ima'wa 1 help him, nenalamagieta a 
helper (really a participial, gi probably repre- 
sents an anterior palatal g) ; niwitamawa' gi 1 
tell them, ke'hwitamule 1 will tell thee ; 
nitamwe"tau-d 1 carry it away from him, nitam- 
wetdgwa he carried it away from me, kitam- 
weta'gun" he carried it away from us (exclu- 
sive). 



CREE 

wittamdwew il luiconfesse, wittam&tuwokiis 
s'avertissent, wittamdkew il declare ; totamd- 
wew il le fait pour lui, totamoiuin action, 
totamdkew il fait cela pour autrui ; totawew 
il lui fait, totdkew il fait, tepiskawew IL LUI VA 
bien, tepiskdkew il va bien, takiskdkew il donne 
un coup de piED ; nakiskawew il le rencontre, 
nakiskdkew il rencontre, nakiskdtuwok ils se 
rencontrent ; moskistawew il s'elance sur 
lui, moskistdkew il s'elance ; tdpwettawew il 
le croit, tdpwetdkeu/ il croit ; ttpittawew il 
l'entend bien, tepittdtchikew il entend bien, 
tepittdhusiw il est bien entendu ; mamiskotamd- 
wew il lui en parle, mamiskotamdkew il en 

PARLE. 

MONTAGNAIS 

nitutuau je le fais, nitutaku il me fait; tshis- 
kutamuau je lui enseigne, nitshiskutamaku il 
m'enseigne ; niuilamuau je l'avertis, niuitama- 
hu il m'avertit, niuitamakunan il nous aver- 
tit, tshiuitamahuau il vous avertit. 

OJIBWA 
(a) From Baraga. 

kinonddwimin thou hearest us, kinondon 1 
hear thee, kishpin nondondn if i hear thee, 
kishpin nondok if he hear thee, kishpin nondokwa 
if they hear thee, kishpin nondonegwa if they 
see you, kinondag he hears thee, kinondagog 
they hear thee, kinondagom ye are heard, 
kinondagowa he hears you, kinondagowag they 
hear you, kishpin nonddgoidn if i am heard ; 
ningashkitamawa 1 earn it for him, ningashki- 
tamadis 1 earn it for myself, ningashkitamas 1 
earn it for myself ; ninwindamawa 1 tell 
him, ninwindamagen 1 relate it ; ninwdbanda- 
mawa 1 see his, ninwdbandamadis 1 see myself, 
1 see mine; ninnagishkawa 1 meet him, ninna- 
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gishkdge 1 meet ; nintangishkawd 1 kick him, 
nintangishkdge 1 kick ; nindebwltatva 1 believe 
him, nindibwStagos 1 speak the truth, nindeb- 
wetage 1 speak the truth ; nindddawa 1 do it 
to him, nindodadis 1 do it to myself, nindodas 
1 do it to myself, dodddiwin mutual treat- 
ment, ninnigitawa 1 give birth to a child for 
him, kinigitagoiua he is born to you, ninnigitdg 
he is born to me. 

(b) From Jones 's Ojibwa Texts, Part 1 

windammvicin tell me 92.7, kigaunndamon 1 
will advise you 20.1, uwlndamdgon he was 
informed 88.18; ogvi'ji'a'cdnicikawdn he made 
him retrace his way 18.17, ka'trndcra-jdnici- 

'ktigUt HE WAS DRIVEN BACK FROM THAT PLACE 

18.18; kd'vjitqngickawdt he kicked him 34.21, 
kitangickagut he was kicked by 172.10; ninga- 
totawd 1 will do to him 132. 19, kiwanitotawdudn 
we nearly did a mistake to him 130.14, totd- 
gut he was treated by 90.21, wdntcitotaiuit 
why he should treat me i io. 5, tcitotdtit that 
the y shall do to each other 38 . 2 3 ; nondawiyan 
if you hear me 254.12, kinondawdt she heard 
them 4.10, uginontawci he heard them 134.9, 
imontawd he was heard 124.17, nondagusi he 
was heard 238. 17, ningacki'ton [so read] 1 shall 
be able to make it 224.28, kicpin gacWtoyan 
if you can make it 224.27, ki'klci'tdwdt then 

THEY WERE DONE WITH IT 226.3 [F° x -'tatV-, 

-Ho-, -'id-] 

ALGONKIN 

ninondawa i hear him, kinondon i hear thee, 
tiondagosi he is heard, nondage he hears; nimi- 
nototawak i treat them well, totawidjik those 
who treat me, nimitiototago i am well treat- 
ed, minototatilik treat each other well, 
pi\mdaiva il est ecoute, opizjndngon il est 
ecoute de lui, Mpi\indag tu es ecoute de lui, 
pizjndatik ecoutez-vous les uns les autres ; 
for examples of -amaw-, -amo-, -ama-, of the 
double object, see paragraphs 222-225. 



POTAWATOMI 

nitotowd" 1 treat him, to'td'hi'win treat- 
ment; nino'towd' 1 hear him, nota'M'win hea- 
ring; nidi'bwetowd 1 believe HM,Je"bwStd'k£t a 
believer; niwitimo'ivd 1 tell him, wi'tamd'ke" 

Win INFORMATION. 

PEORIA 

wendamawatci' she advised him, windamahotc 
he was informed ; n&'ndawatc he heard him, 
nnndako 'watch they were heard. 

DELAWARE 

npendawa 1 hear him, npendawawak 1 hear 
them, pendaivake if i hear him, pendawite if he 
hears me, pendawate if he hear him, pendawil 
do thou hear me, Kpendolen 1 hear thee, 
n'pcndagun he hears me, k'pendagun he hears 
thee, pendagol he hears him, k'pendugmua he 
hears you ; n'petawawak 1 bring to them, 
k'petawi thou bringest to me, petawil bring 
thou to me, petawik bring ye to me, petawite if 
he brings to me, petawate if he brings to him, 
k'petolen 1 bring to thee, petagol he brings to 
him, npetagnneen he brings to us (excl.), k'pe- 
taguwa he brings to you. 

Addition Nov. 1st, 1920. This paper was 
written nearly three years ago. An abstract will 
be found in the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Science, 9-333- 334- Ottawa, 
Passamoquoddy,and Penobscot should be added 
to the list of languages (given above) in which 
the changes take place. The inferences regard- 
ing Ottawa are drawn from unpublished ma- 
nuscripts in the possession of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology ; those appurtaining to 
Passamoquoddy from a number of sources; 
those concerning Penobscot, Speck's material 
published in this Journal, vol. I, p. 187 fi. It 
may be well to give a few examples showing 
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the changes in the last : — uda'dzmi'ka'wxn 
he overtook him [exact reference lost], udadz- 
mr"kar t gun he was overtaken by [20 3 J, uda- 
ddmr ' 'kagul caught up to him [really a passive; 
213]; uno'so''kaw<m he chased him [213], no- 
'so''kxr t gotci''djihi' chasing after him [really a 
passive : those by whom he was chased; 213]; 
giirbe'su't'kawxk 1 can approach her [217], 
wbe''sut'kxgo he has come near me [really a 
passive; 235], ki' '%i'be c 'sut'kxk'w he already 
has been near you [235]; se'hr'wit he that 

CONQUERS ME [2 1 6], Se' 'kask' HE WHO SHALL 



CONQUER YOU [2 1 6]; gStlCf'stohtl I PUT IT ON 

you [241], unasta'zuxn he put it on him [241]; 
udatna'skflo'Uawan he mocked him [205], uda- 
mashlo' 'targut he mocked him [really a passive ; 
205] ; note also -maw-, -dmo- (Fox -Amaw-, 
-amo-) : alxmbe 'sdmazui cut them (inan.) up for 
me [209], kan'3ga'dmolzn 1 leave it with you 
[223]. From my work among the Plains Cree 
this summer it would seem that aw contracts 
only to -a-, not to -0-. [Penobscot -*r t °- (ag-) 
corresponds to Fox -ag-.] 



